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Views on 


N the years just ahead cities face the 

problem of providing many public im- 

provements — schools and other public 
buildings, waterfront improvements, park 
and other recreational facilities, water 
supply and sewerage systems. In what or- 
der are these improvements needed? How 
can the city best finance them? What will 
be the effect on the tax rate or on the 
bonded debt? A long-term capital budget 
extended annually will help answer many 
such questions (p. 226). Every city knows 
or can find out what its essential needs 
are and its ability to pay for them. With 
these facts officials can weigh the necessity 
for each item and decide what must be 
done and also what it would be nice to do 
if the city can afford it. Such a plan may 
make it possible for some cities to finance 
some projects on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

A short course for newly appointed city 
managers is the latest development in 
training at the management level (p. 230). 
Its success has led the International City 
Managers’ Association to make plans for 
similar institutes in the future. . . . One 
lesson in Mr. Blucher’s talk is that citizens 
can get a better city if they will make 
available to their local government the 
tools that it needs to do the job (p. 222). 

- More and more cities are using illus- 
trated bulletins or leaflets to inform citi- 
zens On municipal activities (p. 234)... . 
Two cities believe it is good practice for 
councilmen to make inspection tours of 
municipal activities when the annual 
budget is being considered (p. 241). This 
lalses such questions as: How much time 
fan a councilman be expected to devote 
to the city? How much detailed informa- 
tion should he have in order to decide on 
policy matters? . . . Mailing copies of the 
city budget to businessmen has proved a 
good relations stunt (p. 243). 


the News 


The sanitary landfill method of dis- 
posing of refuse is being adopted by both 
large and small cities (pp. 235 and 240), 
and it is safe to predict that during the 
next several years scores of cities will be 
turning to this method. . . . Steps taken 
by cities to eliminate unnecessary noises 
such as the sound truck nuisance should 
receive enthusiastic support (pp. 243 and 
244). . . . Other straws in the wind which 
may indicate trends include: a new tech- 
nique for the current reassessment of 
property for taxation (p. 239); requiring 
work programs in support of budget esti- 
mates (p. 241); action by Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, and a few other cities in banning 
the sale of certain comic or “funny” books 
as obscene and indecent literature (p. 
242); closer coordination of hospital and 
health department services (p. 239); reg- 
ulation of privately operated off-street 
parking facilities in business districts (p. 
236); and the continued adoption of local 
gross receipts taxes on utility services 
(p. 239). 

The Cincinnati city council recently re- 
fused to create the position of assistant 
to the city manager because a local man 
was not being considered for the post. 
Such unenlightened prejudice will deter 
young men of great promise from entering 
public service. Home jobs for home boys 
is an unsound policy from most points of 
view. How can a councilman keep on 
good terms with his conscience when vot- 
ing blindly for the home boy while per- 
haps his own daughter is a school teacher 
in another city? Fortunately, many city 
councils and administrators have elim- 
inated this prejudice. During the past 
decade more and more cities have adopted 
the policy of getting the best qualified 
men available wherever they can_ be 
found. 
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Your City Is What You Make It 


By WALTER H. BLUCHER * 


Executive Director, American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago 


Some observations by a well-known authority on selected problems relating 
to highways, traffic and transportation, urban redevelopment, and finance. 


HE city is in part the creature of the 

state and the region in which it lies, 

and the making of a city into a sound 
economic and social community depends 
upon the economic and social soundness 
of the state and the region in which that 
city lies. In the short time which is avail- 
able to me, I would like to touch upon a 
few of the problems which are bothering 
the cities of the United States. I think 
most of our trouble comes from the fact 
that we have refused to face realities and 
are governed by our emotions. The prob- 
lems I propose to discuss are highways, 
trafic and transportation, urban redevel- 
opment, and finance. 


Highways 

There is great pressure these days for 
the construction of freeways, and the in- 
ference is left that if we will only construct 
a few freeways all of our traffic problems 
will be solved. Not long ago the two news- 
papers in Milwaukee took a crack at me 
because I suggested that careful consider- 
ation ought to be given to other forms of 
transportation before spending a_ very 
large sum of money for the construction 
of two expressways. In that city the news- 
papers are strongly in favor of the con- 


struction of two expressways. I do not 





*Epiror’s Note: This article consists of excerpts 
from an address delivered before the third annual 
conference of the Association of State Planning and 
Development Agencies and the Nashville Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Nashville, Tennessee, on May 
19, 1948. Mr. Blucher was formerly city plannet 
for Detroit, a member of the Illinois State Plan- 
ning Board, and consultant to several federal gov- 
ernment agencies. He has been in his present posi- 
tion since 1935 and is a member of the governing 
bureau and executive committee of the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning. He also is executive director of the Associa- 
tion of State Planning and Development Agencies. 


know how much those expressways will 
cost, but I have seen estimates running as 
high as $100,000,000. I do not know what 
the city’s share of the cost will be, but | 
have been told that Milwaukee’s share 
might run as high as $40,000,000. 

Here is a conservative city which pre- 
viously operated on a “pay-as-you-go” 
basis. Forty million dollars is a lot of 
money to spend on two highways. I asked, 
“If you are going to spend $40,000,000 of 
public funds, is this the best expenditure 
you can make, looking toward the eco 
nomic and social development of your 
city? Are there other improvements more 
essential which will advance you indus- 
trially, economically, and socially to a 
greater extent than would two express- 
ways? Have you considered that the invest- 
ment of a comparatively small sum in the 
improvement of mass-transportation [a- 
cilities might eliminate the need for these 
highways?” And in a very small voice, | 
said, ‘““Where is the money coming from: 

Now the plain fact is that too much ol 
our thinking in terms of highways is emo- 
tional. The plain fact is that we have 
been thinking too much in terms of auto- 
mobiles, rather than in terms of human 
beings. It is still people who buy gro 
ceries, handkerchiefs, nylon hose, and 
mink coats (after the mink gets through 
wearing them). Judging from some news 
paper stories the attitude of most automo 
bile drivers is that pedestrians are 4 
damned nuisance, and the hunting season 
for pedestrians is always open and ¢x 
tends throughout the year. 

I am not opposed to expressways when 
properly designed to serve a proper pur 
pose. I am very much opposed, howevel; 
to attempts which have been made to force 
expressways down the throats of some at 
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ies without giving any real consideration 
to their real need, their proper location, 
their cost to the community, and the ulti- 
mate results. As one who helped coin the 
phrase, “superhighway,” many years ago, 
and as one who helped spend $100,000,000 
for street improvements, including super- 
highways, I can tell you definitely that 
trafic and congestion increased as streets 
were opened and widened: That is a logi- 
cal consequence of the provision of addi- 
tional facilities. 

I am willing to stake my reputation on 
the forecast that the building of express- 
ways will not solve the traffic and trans- 
portation problems of any community. 
They will, in my opinion, increase the traf- 
fic problem and the parking problem, and 
they will, in my opinion, in a number of 
communities, encourage the decentraliza- 
tion of the central areas. If we accept the 
Tracy Augur thesis, as set forth in the 
latest issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, that is a good thing. 


Traffic and Transportation 


There has been too much thinking about 
the movement of automobiles, rather than 
the movement of human beings. We 
could eliminate a great deal of that move- 
ment through the proper replanning of 
our cities. We could facilitate that move- 
ment through improving mass-transpor- 
tation facilities if we give mass transpor- 
tation a chance, but nowhere are we do- 
ing that. We insist upon better mass-trans- 
portation facilities, while we are at the 
same time spending public funds to pro- 
vide competitive facilities which makes 
improved mass transportation impossible. 

I note that you have eliminated all 
street cars in Nashville. That may have 
been a sound development here. I am 
convinced that from the standpoint of the 
public, the street car is still a useful instru- 
ment for the movement of people, and in 
some instances is the best vehicle for the 
movement of people, but few transit com- 
panies can afford to operate street cars 
these days. The policies that prevailed 


during the days of the horse-drawn ve- 
hicle still prevail in some cities. Transit 
companies are forced to maintain the 
space between the tracks, although the 
space is usually filled with automobiles. 
Automobiles line the tracks ahead of street 
cars, and double park, preventing their 
movement. So, although we have a mod- 
ern street car which can move rapidly, it 
isn’t permitted to move rapidly, and half 
of its usefulness is thus destroyed. 

As a consequence the transit companies 
have gone over to buses. There have been 
many rationalizations which from their 
standpoint are sound. The original cost 
is inexpensive, maintenance and opera- 
tion are comparatively inexpensive, and 
there is greater freedom of movement, but 
I am not convinced that the city as a whole 
has benefitted. Within the last two weeks 
I have had occasion to try to get across 
42nd Street in New York and down Mad- 
ison and Lexington Avenues, and I am 
convinced that it was easier to get across 
42nd Street while the antique street cars 
were operating in the middle, than it is 
today with the buses nosing in and out. 
I was in a bus on Lexington Avenue re- 
cently which made seven tries before it got 
across an intersection. 

I am not too happy by what I see on 
Main Street in Rochester, New Yerk, at 
five o'clock in the afternoon, nor what I 
see on Flagler Street in Miami during the 
rush hours, and yet we can’t blame the 
transit companies, because no other al- 
ternatives are available to them, and if 
we continue our highway and _ parking 
programs as they are now developing in 
some cities there will be even fewer alter- 
natives for the transit companies. 

Why talk about street cars in Nashville. 
They are gone and good riddance, many 
of you will say. I simply want to point out 
that through shortsighted public policies, 
we have eliminated what I think is an ex- 
tremely useful tool for the movement of 
people. 

We are a strange people. When I ride 
the Illinois Central from 63rd Street to the 
Loop in Chicago I pay 15 cents, and when 
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I ride the Illinois Central from 115th 
Street to the Loop I pay double that 
amount, but if I get on a street car at 115th 
Street and ride to the Loop I am sore be- 
cause the fare has been raised to 11 cents. 
I used to be able to ride from the Mich- 
igan Central Station in Detroit to the 
Statler Hotel on a bus for a nickel. 1 now 
pay 13 cents for that short ride. At the 
same time, a man riding from Grand River 
Avenue and Seven Mile Road in Detroit 
to the Statler Hotel, a distance of 13 miles, 
pays the same 13 cents, and he would write 
violent letters to the newspaper if he were 
charged 20 or 25 cents for that long haul. 
At the same time, he wouldn’t hesitate to 
pay $1 for the ride in his private automo- 
bile. His only complaint would be that 
the city ought to subsidize a parking lot 
where he stores his car during the entire 
day. 

I have never owned a dime’s worth of 
stock in a transit company, and I never 
will, not because I don’t believe in mass 
transportation (I think it ought to be de- 
veloped far beyond the present facilities), 
but because too many of the people in 
charge of mass transportation are too 
timid and lack imagination. All they can 
see is the past and its failures, rather than 
the future and its opportunities. Some- 
times I find it hard to blame them, because 
the inconsistent policies followed today by 
cities, and the people of cities, certainly 
leads to frustration. 

My only point is that before you spend 
a lot of money building competing facili- 
ties, it is well to remember that the best 
way to move people is on their feet, and 
the next best way to move them is by 
mass transportation facilities. If you want 
to free your city of congestion at the cen- 
ter, and make it a suitable place for shop- 
ping, a little less consideration for that in- 
tangible being, the private automobile, 
might prove helpful. 

I think there has been a complete lack 
of realism with respect to parking. When 
people say we need more parking, I al- 
ways ask for whom. I am not in the least 
concerned about providing downtown 
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parking for downtown merchants and 
their employees. If, on the other hand, a 
substantial amount of your downtown bus. 
iness comes from people living outside 
Nashville, who have no other means of 
transit than automobiles, you ought to be 
very much concerned with providing them 
with convenient off-street parking for 
which, in my opinion, they should not be 
charged. As a philosopher rather than an 
expert, I find it hard to justify one-hour 
parking on Sixth Avenue when there is so 
much off-street parking space available a 
short distance away. 


Urban Redevelopment 


I haven’t been around Nashville on this 
trip long enough to determine the extent 
to which you need urban redevelopment. 
I merely want to say that although half the 
states in the United States have adopted 
some form of legislation authorizing urban 
redevelopment, with few exceptions there 
isn’t going to be any. The reason for that 
is again our failure to face the realities. 
The only kind of urban redevelopment 
that will have meaning is large-scale urban 
redevelopment which takes into account 
the housing, the industrial, and the com- 
mercial needs of the city. An isolated proj- 
ect constructed to skim the cream of the 
renters isn’t going to help the situation 
any. 

Urban redevelopment is an expensive 
process, and no city in the United States 
has been willing to face the realities of the 
cost of such an undertaking. The time 
will come, however, when the downtown 
merchants will discover their business dis 
appearing from them. They will discove! 
that there is a new kind of insurance that 
they have to pay for, that is, insurance 
against urban blight. They’re going 
have to invest large sums of money in the 
protection of their interests. The danger 
is that the realization will come too late. 
Things happen awfully fast in this cour 
try. Revolutions take place under ow 
eyes in a short span of years, and it is the 
function of the planners to try to antic 
pate some of these changes. 
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Financial Planning 


Most cities are refusing to face the re- 
ality of the bad financial situation they 
now find themselves in. Most of the cities 
of the United States are near bankruptcy. 
We have been fooled by the prosperity of 
the times. Salaries have been high, cor- 
poration profits have been abnormally 
high, tax collections have run at 100 per 
cent, states have been building up sur- 
pluses, and cities are going broke. Most 
cities spent nothing for the maintenance 
of their plant during the war, and were 
unable to save anything for such main- 
tenance after the war. Bond issues are be- 
ing floated to pay for things which ought 
to come out of current operating costs. 
Nuisance taxes of every conceivable kind 
are being levied against business. De- 
mands for public services are increasing. 

We are doing everything we possibly 
can to put off the evil day which a few 
people know is shortly ahead of us, but 
which most people simply refuse to con- 
sider. Get it from the state — get it from 
the federal government — sock the other 
guy — tax the fellow who works in town 
but lives out of town — increase the tax on 
gasoline — increase the tax on cigarettes — 
get the money through bonds, because they 
are often outside of constitutional tax 
limitations for current operations. Let’s 
face the issue five years from now, instead 
of today. 

Does this make any sense in relation to 
the public demand for funds for more ex- 
pressways? Does it make any sense in re- 
lation to the public demand in a good 
many communities for public owned park- 
ing lots? How are you going to get public 
lunds for urban redevelopment when the 
Cities are so nearly broke? 

As a matter of fact, how can you get any 
fnancial sense in a community unless the 
‘community has some idea of what it wants 
to become? What are the economic po- 
tentialities of the community? Has any- 
body ever stopped to analyze them? How 
lar can this community go economically 
and industrially, and how far does it want 
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to go? Have you weighed the liabilities 
of industrial development as against the 
assets, and have you come to the realiza- 
tion that in some instances the costs and 
liabilities of industrial development are 
greater than the returns to the community? 
At what point does Nashville want to stop, 
or better still how far can it go? How 
much money has to be spent in this town 
to develop it economically up to the point 
where you want to go? How much money 
would be required to meet your minimum 
social demands and needs in the way of 
housing, schools, recreation, hospitals? 
How are you going to relate these needs 
and demands for public improvements to 
your financial ability to pay for them? 
How are you going to decide what things 
have priorities? Shall it be an expressway 
or a hospital? 


Coordination of Effort 


The answer is, of course, that there is 
only one way in which you can achieve 
sense, if that is achievable at all, and that 
is through coordination of effort. This 
involves a planning program which goes 
beyond that of most of our American cit- 
ics, but can we afford anything else than 
this kind of planning program? The 
piecemeal solution of public improvements 
must inevitably lead to chaos and finan- 
cial collapse of the community. Whose 
fault will this be? The public officials will 
undoubtedly be blamed. You may not 
provide them with the tools they need to 
do a job, but they will be blamed just the 
same. Who is “you?” “You” is, to a very 
considerable extent, the people in this 
room today. You are the leaders of the 
community. You have the greatest stake 
in its financial wellbeing. You wouldn’t 
permit your businesses to be operated in 
the slipshod fashion in which you often 
permit your government to operate. You 
couldn’t last very long if you did. So you, 
the people of the community, have to de- 
termine what kind of a community you 
want, what the possibility is of its achieve- 
ment, and what things you have to do to 
achieve that community. 
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Conclusion 


When people complain to me about 
their local government, my answer in- 
variably is that you have the kind of gov- 
ernment you deserve and the kind of gov- 
ernment you want. If you here in this 
room ordered a different kind of govern- 
ment, you would get it. 

You have an excellent state planning 
organization in Tennessee, certainly one 
of the very best in the United States. You 
are fortunate indeed in the man who heads 
your local planning activities, but have 
you given him the tools with which to 
work? Have you told him the kind of job 
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you want done, and have you given a man- 
date to your government saying that you 
will provide it with the tools by which it 
can bring order, rather than chaos to the 
development of this community? 

I am not one who is given to flattery. 
Only a short stay is needed in this com. 
munity to discover that you have many 
fine things here. Nashville is certainly a 
better community than many others in the 
United States. It has a sound foundation. 
That is no reason for smugness. It means 
that the effort expended here will show 
greater results than a similar effort in some 
other community. Your city is indeed 
what you make it. 


Long-Term Capital Improvement Budgeting 


By S. M. ROBERTS* 
Budget Officer, San Diego, California 


Capital and annual budgeting are closely related but special tech- 
niques must be used in developing the long-term improvement budget. 


HE term “budgeting” may be defined 
as a process or technique of finan- 
cial planning. This process includes 
the plan itself, a budget, and the process 
of making and executing the plan. Bud- 
geting is not a static thing but rather a 
continuous process running through the 
whole period of time. In the administra- 


tion of the budget process all the fields 


generally covered by the term finances are 
involved, including the revenue system, 


expenditure program, and borrowing pol- 
icy. The budget in its determination of 
financial policy with reference to these 
three major aspects of public finance is 
clearly tied up with the whole economic 


and social structure of any community. 


To date partial recognition has been 
given to the important budgeting process 
in municipal government. Most cities now 





* Epiror’s Note: Mr. Roberts, who received his 
bachelor’s degree from Stanford University, was a 
graduate student in public administration at Syra- 
cuse University, 1937-39; was field consultant for 
the League of California Cities, 1939-41; and has 


been in his present position since 1941. 


prepare a financial plan for each fiscal 
year. This type of annual budgeting is 
usually required by city charter, state 
legislation, or by city ordinance. The 
scope of the annual budget is often lim- 
ited to the general operating funds plus 
the more important special revenue oF 
special tax levy funds. Special trust funds, 
grant in aid funds, special assessments, 
and bond expenditure funds unlortu- 
nately are frequently omitted from the 
annual budget program. Despite thes¢ 
all too frequent omissions, the annual 
budget has proved an effective instru: 
ment for the planning and control ol 
operating expense and other normally re 
curring charges. 

A substantial number of cities have 
even taken the next logical step by recog: 
nizing that budgeting of operating €* 
pense is a day-to-day process. These cities 
have established systems of quarterly o 
even monthly allotments which serve 4 
a basis for flexible budgeting with fre 
quent adjustments made on the basis o 
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changes in work loads, cost elements, and 
performance efficiency. This type of flex- 
ible financial management is a practical 
recognition of budgeting as a continuous 
process with little actual relationship tc 
such arbitrary time periods as a fiscal year. 


Different From Current Budgeting 


While the present methods of annual 
budget determination are reasonably ef- 
fective in the programming and financing 
of operating expense, the same methods 
are not adequate for the planning of cap- 
ital improvement expenditures. Essential 
differences exist between the problem of 
budgeting current operating and other 
recurring charges and the problem of bud- 
geting capital improvement expenditures. 

1. Capital improvement expenditures 
represent additional investment in the 
basic facilities owned by the community. 
These capital investments are not expense 
in the accounting sense at the time the 
payments are made and only become ex- 
pense as they depreciate through use. Pay- 
ments made for operating requirements 
are immediate expense and do not add to 
capital value of municipally owned prop- 
erties. It may be sound policy, therefore, 
to finance capital improvement expendi- 
tures through borrowing, through accu- 
mulation of savings over several fiscal pe- 
riods, or through current revenue appro- 
priations. Operating expenses and other 
current charges should be financed only 
from current revenues. Long-range pro- 
gramming of revenue, borrowing, and dis- 
posal of surplus becomes absolutely essen- 
tial to the planning of major capital in- 
vestments. 

2. Public improvements have an impor- 
tant bearing on the future of a commun- 
ity. Many types of improvements will 
markedly affect location and extent of 
industry and other privately constructed 
facilities. Insufficient or poorly selected 
improvements may handicap the econo- 
mic and social progress of a city. On the 
other hand, expenditures for improve- 
ments financed by borrowing beyond pru- 
dent limits may cause serious future finan- 
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cial difficulties. Mistakes in a public im- 
provement program can have much more 
serious and lasting consequences than ex- 
rors in planning a current operating bud- 
get. 

3. Capital expenditures are a key factor 
in the determination of future operating 
costs. The expense of operating a new 
facility, in fact, will often exceed the 
amount of the original investment within 
a very few years. It also must be remem- 
bered that the program of municipal serv- 
ices to be rendered is dependent in a large 
measure on the facilities available for 
such services. 

4. The intelligent planning of capital 
improvements requires accumulation of 
different types of data than required for 
budgeting current operations. A sound 
operating budget is built by interpreting, 
in terms of cost, a thorough analysis of 
volume and type of services to be ren- 
dered and relating these expenditure re- 
quirements to revenues available. Capi- 
tal budgeting requires the prediction of 
future as well as present operating pro- 
gram, a complete analysis of financial re- 
sources both past, present, and future, 
and compilation of a schedule of im- 
provement needs supported by full infor- 
mation justifying projects, establishing 
priority of scheduling, and estimating 
costs. 

5. Authorization of capital improve- 
ment budgets must be made on a project 
basis while operating budgets are author- 
ized on an activity and organization unit 
basis. The important time factor in au- 
thorizing a capital project is the date on 
which the project is to be started and the 
date of completion. In capital improve- 
ment construction there is little essential 
relationship to such an arbitrary time 
span as the fiscal year. 


Coordination With Annual Budget 


While capital improvement budgeting 
should be a continuing process, some spe- 
cific time span must be selected for pre- 
sentation of the contemplated programs 
resulting from the process. Experiment: 
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by a number of cities indicate the desir- 
ability of programming on a six-year ba- 
sis. The process should be scheduled so 
that a revised long-term schedule is pre- 
sented each year along with or prior to 
the annual budget transmittal. The first 
year of the program is then made a part 
of the annual budget document for con- 
sideration and enactment by the city coun- 
cil after study in relation to projects con- 
templated for the additional five years of 
the plan. Annually one new year is added 
to the schedule, any necessary revisions 
are made in projects previously contem- 
plated, and completed projects are elim- 
inated. If this type of capital improve- 
ment budgeting is made a continuing pro- 
cedure, nearly all projects will be given 
study by administrative and legislative 
officials and the general public for five 
years before final approval and construc- 
tion. 

Although not now common practice, it 
is desirable that the first-year portion of 
the capital improvement program be set 
forth as a separate section both in the 
summary and in the detail portions of the 
annual budget. By this method of pre- 
sentation, the merits of the program can 
be studied as a total picture. The indi- 
viduai projects can be analyzed in rela- 
tionship to one another, and the policy 
decisions required to implement the pro- 
gram can be given special emphasis. Con- 
fusion also will be avoided in consider- 
ing the trends of the departmental oper- 
ating budgets. If major capital items are 
added to operating budget sheets, the de- 
partmental totals from one period to an- 
other have little comparative value. 


l.ong-Term Budget Procedure 


Demonstration studies of capital im- 
provement budget procedures were made 
by seven cities during 1939 and 1940 in 
cooperation with the National Resources 
Planning Board. The results of these stu- 
dies, including sample forms and tables 
and detailed procedural instructions, are 
available in an excellent publication 
dated June, 1941, of the National Re- 
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sources Planning Board entitled Long- 
Range Programming of Municipal Public 
Works. The procedure as summarized in 
this report is as follows: 


1. The Financial Analysis. ‘The responsible 
financial officer or bureau of the city govern- 
ment should prepare an analysis of the finan- 
cial status of the municipal government and 
of the financial resources of the city. The 
analysis should include a study of municipal 
revenues and expenditures and of the effect 
of additional expenditures upon the tax rate 
and financial structure of the municipality, 
together with an appraisal of related econo- 
mic factors. The study should not only pre- 
sent figures for the current fiscal year, but 
should also present an historical study of f- 
nancial data covering a sufficient number ol 
past years to produce a dependable indication 
of the trend in these items. These data are 
then projected forward over the period of the 
program, in the light of the trends revealed 
and on the basis of existing conditions and 
the judgment of the officials, for the purpose 
of providing a basis for estimating the funds 
which will probably be available for public 
improvements during the years of the pro- 
gram. This demonstrates how the program 
may be consummated, or what effect it will 
have upon the fiscal affairs of the city. 

2. The Listing of Needed Public Improve: 
ments. Concurrently with the preparation ol 
the financial analysis, all of the various proj 
ects or improvements needed or desired in 
the community should be listed, and data 
regarding each assembled. These lists repre- 
sent what is desired. Projects should be sub- 
mitted by each of the various operating and 
planning departments of the local govern 
ment. Other projects may sometimes be pre- 
posed by citizens or organizations within the 
community and should also be included in 
the list. A statement of the relation of the 
project to the city’s general plan for develop: 
ment, cost estimates, and supporting data in 
justification of the proposed projects should 
accompany each project listed. These state 
ments evidence why the projects are desirable. 
Where programming has been in operation 
for a year or more, compilation of the list 
of needs should be based upon those projects 
listed in the preceding 6-year program, but 
new projects proposed from all other sources 
should, nevertheless, be listed. 

3. The Preparation of the Program. All ot 
the data assembled in steps one and tw? 
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should be reviewed, weighed, and sorted by 
some central authority or committee for the 
purpose of preparing a desirable and finan- 
cially possible program. In those cities where 
programming has become an established pro- 
cedure, the program period should first be 
extended for this purpose by adding a year 
to replace the one just past. Those projects 
deemed to be within the realm of financial 
possibility are then scheduled over the full 
number of years of the program in the order 
of preference assigned to each. The schedule 
for the first year of the program is recom- 
mended as a capital budget for the imme- 
diate year to follow. In preparing the pro- 
gram, due consideration must be given to the 
fiscal and other policies of the administration, 
to planning considerations, and to public 
attitudes. 

4. Consideration by the Government Body. 
The capital budget and the accompanying 
program are submitted to the governing body, 
usually accompanied by a budget message or 
report, and preferably as part of the regular 
annual budget message. It is then the respon- 
sibility of the governing body to review the 
program in the light of its established policies 
and to accept or revise the budget recommen- 
dations. 

5. Public Acceptance. Regardless of how 
well the program has been prepared or how 
carefully it has been weighed and considered 
by the council, little will actually be accom- 
plished in the way of its adoption unless pub 
lic approval and acceptance are also forth- 
coming. This is especially true when elections 
must be held to authorize the financing or 
construction of public improvements. It is 
especially important therefore that, through 
public hearings and otherwise, the public be 
fully informed on the step-by-step prepara- 
tion of the program and the benefits to be 
gained by its adoption. If the explanations 
are left until the time for submission of pro- 
posed items to the public for a vote, the plan 
may be defeated due to confused or inade- 
quate understanding of the issues. 


Formalizing the Procedure 


The city manager or other chief execu- 
tive of the city must take full responsibil- 
ity for general direction of the capital im- 
provement budgeting program. However, 
the actual work of assembling the data 
and preparing drafts of recommendations 
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will require the skills of several types ol 
staff technicians and the cooperation of 
all department heads. The finance officers 
and budget specialists should prepare the 
extensive compilations of financial infor- 
mation required. The planning engineer 
must provide most of the data on physical 
and social problems and trends in the 
community that are necessary for deter- 
mination of the needs, locations, and ca- 
pacities of projects proposed. 

Research by the planning department 
should be the key to ascertaining the basic 
characteristics of the city, to indicating 
the desired goals in physical development, 
and to suggesting policy for achievement 
of these goals.- The city engineer will have 
much to contribute in estimating project 
costs and in advising on design and capa-. 
city of projects. Department heads will 
probably compile the first listings of capi- 
tal improvement facilities required. With- 
out public understanding of the program 
when finally assembled, serious difficulty 
will be experienced in actually carrying 
it out. 

The variety of skills required in the de- 
velopment of a capital improvement bud- 
get makes desirable use of a committee of 
the various staff officials and possibly the 
directors of some important operating 
departments. Such a committee working 
under direction of the city manager or 
chief executive in a nonmanager city can 
integrate the information supplied by the 
department heads with the detailed finan- 
cial and planning studies. A program that 
has been initially developed out of such 
a group thinking process will probably 
be well balanced and practical of achieve- 
ment. Some cities have added the addi- 
tional step of providing for consideration 
of the capital budget by a carefully se- 
lected citizens advisory committee. This 
step properly handled may stimulate gen- 
eral public understanding and support. 

While an excellent capital improve- 
ment budget can be prepared without set- 
ting forth the procedure and responsibil- 
ity in the city charter or code of ordi- 
nances, an approach to the problem en- 
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tirely through administrative discretion 
has disadvantages. In the absence of for- 
mal methods the continuance of the pro- 
cess depends entirely upon continued in- 
terest and tenure of the officials in office. 
After a few years of trial procedure the 
organization and procedures should there- 
fore be incorporated in the city’s admin- 
istrative code. Incidentally, a city should 
have legal authority to set aside surplus 
moneys in a capital reserve fund and also 
to levy taxes for such a fund. 


Pattern for Improvement Budgeting 

The essential differences between cur- 
rent and capital budgeting require that 
special techniques be used for capital im- 
provement budgeting. At the same time 
both types of budgets must be coordinated 
so that complete and well-integrated fi- 
nancial programming is achieved. Both 
objectives can be reached if a pattern is 


established for the capital improvement 
budget with the following features, all of 
which have proved practical by the expe. 
rience of a number of cities: 

1. Capital improvements should be pro- 
grammed on a long-term basis and at the 
same time should be coordinated with the 
periodic annual budget presentation. 

A procedure must be clearly estab- 
lished covering all of the essential steps 
in the process including financial analysis, 
listing of improvement needs, assembly ol 
the program, consideration by legislative 
body, and presentation to the public. 

3. A definite organization structure 
must be created assigning responsibilities 
for preparation and administration of the 
process. 

4. A legal framework should be enacted 
to insure continuity of program, coordin- 
ation with annual operating budget, and 
authority to set aside savings for financing 
of future improvement expenditures. 


First National Institute For City Managers 


By ROBERT B. MORRIS* 


Research Assistant, International City Managers: Association, Chicago 


A brief resume of the first short training course for newly appointed 
city managers conducted by the International City Managers’ Association. 


HE first national institute for new1y 
appointed city managers was held 

in Chicago on June 3 to 5, under 

the auspices of the International City 
Managers’ Association. Conducted on an 
experimental basis. attendance was lim- 
ited to 12 managers; they represented cit- 
a ranging in population from 1,046 to 
2,298. The purpose of the institute was 

to orient new managers to their jobs and 
to give them an over-all view of the man- 
agement function. The success of the first 
national institute practically assures that 


*Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Morris, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in public administration from the 
University of Minnesota, was field representative 
for the League of Minnesota Municipalities and 
assistant to the city manager of Albert Lea, Minne- 
sota, before joining the ICMA staff in May, 1948. 


another will be held late in the fall. 

Somewhat similar city manager inst- 
tutes had been conducted this past yeat 
on a state or regional basis in Florida, 
Kansas, and Maine, in conjunction with 
state universities. 

The conference method of training was 
used at all sessions. Discussion leaders 
made short introductory remarks which 
were followed with discussion based on 
questions raised by the city managers. In 
this way the members of the group pooled 
their experience, knowledge, and think- 
ing to reach better solutions of their prob 
lems than they would be likely to reach 
as individuals. 


During the first morning of the inst 


tute, Clarence E. Ridley, executive «direc 
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tor of the International City Managers’ 
Association, defined and analyzed the job 
of a city manager in terms of organization; 
stafing and training; planning and bud- 
geting; coordination, direction, control, 
and measurement; council-manager, inter- 
governmental, and public relations; and 
leadership. He also discussed some of the 
more common shortcomings of city man- 
agers. At noon the managers lunched 
with the directors of other national asso- 
ciations of public officials. 

A discussion of “How to Tackle a Man- 
agement Problem,” led by Herman G. 
Pope, executive director of Public Admin- 
istration Service, prompted several con- 
clusions: management problems are simi- 
lar in all sizes of cities; problems often are 
identified by department heads in their 
day-to-day activities; the council-manager 
plan is an opportunity for improving 
organization; before they can act intelli- 
gently, city managers must know the facts 
and the law precisely; managers should 
profit from the experiences of others by 
using information made available by the 
ICMA and other associations located at 
1313 East 60th, Chicago, by state leagues 
of municipalities, and by universities and 
research bureaus. The managers raised 
such questions as: How can we make de- 
partment heads think? How can we fire 
inefficient employees? What conditions 
should determine the pay plan for a city? 

At the evening session the managers 
met to talk about such management top- 
Ics as (1) planning one’s own time, or 
how to find time to be a manager; (2) 
how to keep in touch with the thinking 
of the council; (3) opening the channels 
of communication between the people and 
the city hall; and (4) maintaining the 
morale of the employees and keeping 
them in touch with city activities. ICMA 
staff members conducted the clinic. One 
Manager said he saved time by meeting 
some callers in the outer office where it 
ls easier to end potential time-consuming 
conversations. Another manager had an 
“unknown second office” in the city hall 
to which he could retire when he needed 
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to work without interruption. 

The consensus on some council-man- 
ager relations topics was: Before you act, 
tune in on the council to find out what 
they think. Determine priorities on mat- 
ters to be brought before the council. 
Don’t attempt to do everything at once. 
For some discussions hold an executive 
session with the council. One manager 
posed the problem: How can we convince 
the newspapers that too much favorable 
publicity about the city manager is detri 
mental? 

Methods suggested for maintaining the 
morale of employees included: (1) occa- 
sional meetings of department heads; (2) 
inter- and intra-departmental activities, 
such as bowling and softball teams; (3) 
attendance at employee meetings, espe- 
cially union meetings; (4) recognize by 
letter, visit, or phone call, any births or 
deaths in the families of employees; recog- 
nize achievements of city employees and 
their families; make sure that each city 
employee knows what other employees, 
the council, and the manager are doing. 

The first session of the second day was 
opened by Walter H. Blucher, executive 
director, American Society of Planning 
Officials, who discussed three of the most 
important planning problems: airport lo- 
cation, parking and traffic, and zoning. 
He warned cities against giving tax con- 
cessions, land sites, or buildings to attract 
industries into communities. “Industries 
are not looking for low taxes,” he said. 
“They want sound communities with 
good government, good schools, good rec: 
reation, and adequate housing.” 

The directors of several national asso- 
ciations of public officials informally dis- 
cussed the work of their organizations 
with special reference to municipal man. 
agement: Carl H. Chatters, executive di- 
rector, American Municipal Association; 
Donald F. Herrick, executive director, 
American Public Works Association; 
James M. Mitchell, director, Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly of the United States and 
Canada; Howard L. Russell, director, 
American Public Welfare Association; and 
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Albert W. Noonan, executive director, 
National Association of Assessing Officers. 
Managers were most interested in such 
questions as: How can we train good de- 
partment heads? Are consultants avail- 
able for setting up an actuarially sound 
retirement system? Where can we get 
sample personnel application forms? Does 
civil service tenure decrease the efficiency 
of employees? 

Herbert A. Simon, head of the social 
and political science department at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, opened 
a discussion on the programming of mu- 
nicipal services. He believed that a city 
budget should be the result of the careful 
evaluation of municipal services. “The 
most important programming decisions 
concern staff and capital improvements. 
If you’re making a decision that will be 
effective for 20 years, be sure to have all 
the facts and consider what might occur in 
that time. When building capital im- 
provements, be sure to figure in future 
maintenance and operating costs.” The 
managers ended the second-day session by 
seeing three 16-mm sound films which 
illustrated a technique of in-service train- 
ing at the supervisory level: two United 
States Office of Education films, entitled 
“Planning and Laying Out Work” and 
“The Supervisor as a Leader,” and a Na- 
vy Department film, “Discipline — Giving 
Orders.” 

At a “question-and-answer” session on 
the third day of the institute, the most 
avidly discussed topics were municipal in- 
surance practices, value of administrative 
assistants, using regular city employees as 
volunteer firemen, management of muni- 
cipal utilities, methods of recruiting com- 
petent policemen, consolidation of police 
and fire functions, the manager’s author- 
ity over personnel, council-manager rela- 
tions, and the “publics” with which the 
manager constantly deals. The institute 
closed at noon on Saturday. 

The 12 managers. present at the insti- 
tute were: Willard S. Conlon, La Junta, 
Colorado; Harold G. Eash, Brookfield, III- 


inois; Oscar Hesch, Newport, Kentucky; 
C. O. Huntress, Bartlesville, Oklahoma; 
Thomas V. Kennedy, Yonkers, New York; 


Thomas I. Moore, Grand Junction, Colo- 


rado; C. E. Perkins, Winston - Salem, 
North Carolina; Peter F. Roan, Wayne, 
Michigan; Robert A. Slone, Flushing, 
Michigan; Leroy Trafton, Sylvan Lake, 
Michigan; William B. Webb, Marysville, 
Michigan; and Robert G. Wilson, Wal- 
ters, Oklahoma. 

The city managers who attended the 
institute were requested by questionnaire 
to report their critical comment and sug- 
gestions on the handling of future insti- 
tutes. They generally agreed that two and 
one-half to three days is sufficiently lonz 
for such a conference, that, if necessary, 
city councils would be willing to meet a 
reasonable registration fee, and that the 
conference method was ideally suited for 
this type of training. 

Subjects which the managers believed 
should be given more time were: pitfalls 
in city management, individual problems, 
personnel problems, methods of financing, 
the manager’s job in direction and con- 
trol of operations, and the manager's re- 
lations with council and public. 

Among the tangible gains which the 
managers believe will accrue to their cities 
as a result of their attendance at the insti- 
tute were: better planning of work pro- 
grams for the city manager and depatt- 
ments, how to make wider use of ICMA 
services, and a better realization of the 
importance of the manager’s job in devel- 
oping and training personnel. One citv 
manager wrote: “A city manager would 
have to go far to get as much as I got 
out of the institute for any kind of money 

. the interest never waned.” Another 
wrote: “The opportunity afforded us to 
learn of the activities and services made 
available through various organizations al 
1313 will be of tremendous value to out 
city.” Another indicated: “This institute 
is something every new manager should 
attend and soon after he has taken a lly 
manager position.” 
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Current Municipal Problems 





Municipal Regulation of Private 


Social Clubs 


medium-sized Eastern city had diff- 
A culty regulating “private clubs,” some 
of which were organized for the sole pur- 
pose of dodging restrictions governing le- 
gal closing hours for bars and for the sale 
of liquor. An inquiry by the International 
City Managers’ Association among a dozen 
cities revealed that five cities had ordi- 
nances regulating such clubs: Long Beacii 
(California), Miami, Norfolk, Portland 
(Oregon), and San Diego. 

The Norfolk, Long Beach, and Port- 
land ordinances define “private clubs,” 
set up a system of licenses, and outline 
procedures for enforcement. The Norfolk 
ordinance, effective March 4, 1948, re- 
quires each club to secure a permit. The 
application for a permit must show the 
name and location of the club, ownership, 
names and addresses of officers (if a non- 
incorporated association), purpose, and 
management. After an investigation the 
director of public safety may issue a per- 
mit if “it shall appear to him” that the 
club is legal, is operated by persons of 
good moral character, will not disturb 
the public peace, and will be in accord 
with the zoning ordinance. When open 
to its members, the club may be inspected 
by the police department without a spe- 
cial warrant. 

In Norfolk the director of public safety, 
after a “due hearing” and a five-day writ- 
ten notice sent by registered letter to the 
permittee, may suspend or revoke any 
club permit for these causes: misrepresen- 
tation in the procurement of a permit; 
final conviction of a permittee or a club 
member of violating either city or state 
law relating to gambling, or sale of alco- 
holic beverages or intoxicating liquor; 
any act that would be a nuisance or a 


menace to the peace and morals of the 
city. A club that operates without a per- 
mit or that operates after a permit has 
been suspended violates the Norfolk or- 
dinance and upon conviction is fined no 
more than $500, jail for six months, or 
both. Each day’s continuance of the vio- 
lation constitutes a separate offense. 

The Long Beach ordinance defines a 
social club as a nonprofit organization 
which maintains a club room “to which 
the membership may resort for recreation, 
amusement, or social intercourse,” includ- 
ing intoxicating liquor, dancing, and card 
games. Each club must have a permit 
issued by the city clerk and must pay a 
$50 investigation fee for each permit when 
the application fee is filed. The chief of 
police investigates the facts given on the 
application form and makes a recommen- 
dation to the council which holds a hear- 
ing within 90 days of the filing of the 
application and makes the final decision. 
Clubrooms may be inspected by the police 
at any time when the club is open to its 
membership. Dancing is prohibited be- 
tween 2 a.M. and 6 a.m. unless the chief 
of police authorizes a special permit at 
least 48 hours in advance. Card. games 
are banned between 2 a.m. and 6 A.M. 
The council may suspend or revoke a per- 
mit on the same grounds as described in 
the Norfolk ordinance. The council may 
temporarily suspend or revoke a permit 
pending a hearing, notice of which is 
given at least five days in advance. The 
hearing is informal with the council’s de- 
cision final. Each club is required to 
maintain a bound register book contain- 
ing the names of members and guests and 
this book must be available to police upon 
demand. Each social club pays a license 
fee set by the council. 

Although defining a social club in 
terms similar to the Long Beach ordi- 
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nance, Portland divides its social clubs 
into two categories: (1) those controlled 
by lodges and nationally recognized fra- 
ternal societies for members only, and 
(2) those controlled by individuals. The 
license fee for clubs in the first group is 
$12 and those in the second group $100 
a year. Applications for the second group 
must be accompanied by a petition signed 
by 500 fully paid-up bona fide members. 
The licensing procedure in Portland is 
similar to that in Long Beach. The coun- 
cil holds a hearing and if it determines 
from the application, the report of the 
chief of police, or from other sources that 
the club is a bona fide social club, organ- 
ized and conducted for a lawful purpose, 
and that the owners, officers, and trustees 
are law-abiding persons who will operate 
the club lawfully, the application is ap- 
proved and the license granted. 

The Miami and San Diego ordinances 
are less directly applicable to only “pri- 
vate clubs.” Under the state beverage law 
Miami licenses private clubs for the sale 
of intoxicating liquor if the clubs have 
objectives authorized by law, have been 
in active existence for two years, and were 
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not created solely for selling alcoholic 
beverages. This state law also allows Mi- 
ami to fix the location of all alcoholic 
beverage dispensers, to regulate closing 
hours and sanitation, and to police all 
premises during business hours. Although 
private clubs may remain open longer, 
Miami regulates private club closing 
hours on the same basis as public night 
clubs. 

San Diego regulates and licenses card 
rooms, including those of nonprofit socie- 
ties and clubs. The so-called “club” li- 
censes, however, are exempt from many 
of the ordinance provisions that relate to 
card rooms. The police have access at 
all hours to the private clubs where only 
members and their guests are allowed. 
Police constantly inspect card rooms and 
private clubs to enforce city ordinances 
and state laws relating to gambling and 
liquor. A council resolution is required 
to grant a nonprofit club a free permit 
when it appears that the tables are for the 
exclusive use of club members. The pen- 
alty for violations is a fine not to exceed 
$500, six months in jail, or both. 





Issue Special Leaflets To Keep 
Council and Citizens Informed 


INETEEN cities have recently issued 

special leaflets or bulletins to inform 
councilmen, employees, or citizens on city 
affairs. 

In Glencoe, Illinois, the village mana- 
ger on Friday of each week sends a news 
letter to each council member to inform 
them of the highlights of village opera- 
tions. 

Midland, Texas, issues a monthly city 
manager’s bulletin which is sent to every 
one of the 185 city employees, to banks, 
civic organizations, clubs, and any inter- 
ested citizens who request to be put on 
the mailing list. Approximately 500 copies 
are mimeographed each month. 


Abilene, Texas, issues about 500 copies 
of a weekly bulletin entitled Your City, 
sending it to all department heads, city 
commission members, various board mem- 
bers, and to business and professional men 
whose names are furnished by the cham- 
ber of commerce. 

Summit, New Jersey, has prepared a 
small booklet, /t’s Your Money, that ex 
plains the city financial needs, revenues, 
and requirements for the future. 

Oak Park, Illinois, has been explaining 
why the tax rate is rising by issuing regu 
lar weekly reports to local newspapers. 
One recent release showed the typical res- 
ident in 1930 paid $27.74 for municipal 
services but in 1947 paid $25.45. 

Independence, Kansas, has distributed a 
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four- page folder, Open Letter About 
Taxes, with water bills. 

El Dorado, Kansas, has distributed a 
leaflet, Municipal Taxes, to civic and pa- 
triotic organizations, with city tax bills, 
and in personal contacts at the city office. 

Alpena, Michigan, has issued a four- 
page folder, Let’s Have a ’Round the 
Stove Discussion About Taxes. 

Gainesville, Georgia, recently prepared 
a report that was carried in full by both 
local papers, telling where the city money 
came from, what it was spent for, and how 
much the city had left at the end of the 
year. 

Traverse City, Michigan, uses the re- 
verse side of its tax bill to tell the average 
home-owner how much he is getting for 
the $2.60 a month “Best Buy in Traverse 
City.” 

Jackson, Michigan, has printed a four- 
page circular, Facts About Taxes in Jack- 
son, which was enclosed with the tax bills. 

Royal Oak, Michigan, recently mailed 
to its citizens an attractive six-page leal- 
let, Is Fortunate, which by charts, pic- 
tures, and graphs, showed that the city 
taxpayer’s dollar buys more in municipal 
services than in the commodities’ market. 

Montreal, Quebec, has issued a_ two- 
color, six-page pamphlet including a state- 
ment and summary of city finances. 

Marquette, Michigan, has published a 
small pamphlet entitled, City Taxes, in 
which the city manager states: “Most of 
us think of taxes as a necessary evil and 
do not stop to consider what we get in 
return. After all—it would cost you a 
lot more to do the things your city does 
for you.” 

Kansas City, Missouri, has issued a 
seven-color leaflet graphically showing the 
city tax rate is lower today than in 1940. 
The leaflet was mailed with tax bills. 

Roanoke, Virginia, illustrated the cost 
of city services in terms of everyday com- 
modities in a four-page two-color leaflet, 
A Personal Message to Mr. and Mrs. Citi- 
zens from Your City Government about 
1947 Taxes. 

Fort Thomas, Kentucky, mailed to its 
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citizens a two-colored pamphlet, This is 
What You Get for Your City Tax Dollar, 
explaining the monthly cost of city serv- 
ices. 

To explain the operation of the new 
water softener and the increase in water 
rates, Junction City, Kansas, enclosed with 
water bills a small six-page printed leat- 
let, Your Municipal Water Department. 

La Junta, Colorado, has recently issued 
a four-page printed report entitled Tear 
Work, which explains the accomplish- 
ments during the first five months of 
council-manager government. 





Sanitary Landfill Disposal of Refuse 
Success in Small City 

INNETKA, Illinois, recently com- 

pleted its first year of operation of a 
sanitary fill, which is located on a 70-acre 
plot at the edge of the residential district. 
Construction of an outlet sewer and con- 
siderable ditching was necessary to pro- 
vide positive drainage for the sanitary fill 
property, which was formerly a marsh. 
The city dumps into the landfill all refuse 
collected from a population of about 
13,000 people and a small amount of ref- 
use contributed by miscellaneous private 
haulers. No attempt is made either in col- 
lection or disposal to segregate garbage 
and refuse, although bulky brush from 
tree removals is burned at another loca- 
tion on the disposal site. Materials include 
wrapped garbage, rubbish, ashes, yard 
rubbish, and commercial rubbish, the last 
consisting largely of bulky crates and 
boxes mixed in with garbage. Trenches 
four feet deep and 10 feet wide are filled 
and compacted in one-foot layers to a 
depth of about four feet above the origi- 
nal grade, and then covered with two 
feet of dirt taken from an adjoining strip 
to create a new trench for further filling. 
Sides and ends are covered daily with at 
least six inches of earth. 

Equipment consists primarily of a trac- 
tor and drag-line. The latter machine, a 
one-half yard unit equipped with a 30- 
foot boom, is used less than two hours a 
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day to handle trench excavations. The 
tractor is used an average of five hours 
a day for placing, compacting, and cover- 
ing the fill and maintaining the roadways 
for access. A man who had no previous 
experience with either type of equipment 
operates both the tractor and the drag- 
Jine. 

A summary of the year’s operation 
shows the following results: area covered, 
1.32 acres; volume of compacted fill, 7,965 
cubic yards; average depth, 3.74 feet above 
original grade; maximum depth, 6.5 feet 
above original grade; estimated volume 
uncompacted wastes delivered, 38,770 cu- 
bic yards which was compacted to 20.5 
per cent of the original volume; density, 
7,765 tons in 7,965 cubic yards, or 0.976 
tons per cubic yard, or 1,954 pounds per 
cubic yard of compacted fill. 

Annual depreciation on the four types 
of equipment (drag line, tractor buil 
clam, pump, and shelter buildings) was 
$1,061. The operating expense was $5,173, 
which when added to the extra expense 
of $1,475 (including the annual deprecia- 
tion of equipment cost) made the total 
expense of operating the landfill at $6,648 
for the year, or a total cost per ton of 
$.857. These costs do not include super- 
vision or office overhead. Because these 
figures include costs of a non-recurring 
nature, out-of-pocket cost for normal op- 
eration is estimated at about $4,600 and 
the corresponding unit cost figure at $.593 
per ton; including depreciation the nor- 
mal unit figure would be $.73 per ton. 
The cost of operating the open dump dur- 
ing the years 1945, 1946, and part of 1947 
ranged from $.47 to $.52 per ton. Much 
longer hauls were necessary for the open 
dump, offsetting all apparent savings in 
cost over the present system. 

Two problems developed. The inade- 
quate road base from the highway to the 
disposal area permitted break throughs 
during the spring thaws and in wet wea- 
ther. Also a road question, the second 
problem involved reaching the dumping 
point over the completed fill during wet 
weather. Because the dumping point is 
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constantly being moved, provision must 
be made for some type of substantial 
roadway. The city plans to solve the 
problem by providing a semi-permanent 
roadway paralleling the disposal trenches 
and located several trenches away from 
the one being filled. From this roadway 
the trucks can back across the fill. To 
provide for this movement, the city now 
proposes placing movable heavy plank 
mats beneath the trucks in wet weather. 

Conclusions of Winnetka’s first year ol 
sanitary fill use may be summarized: Op- 
eration has complied with desirable pub- 
lic health and nuisance standards. Ro- 
dents are entirely absent and flies prac- 
tically absent. There has been no trouble 
over odors. Only one fire has occurred 
and this was easily smothered by covering 
with dirt. The cost has been moderate 
compared with other acceptable means of 
disposal. — Ropert L. ANDERSON, superin- 
tendent of public works, Winnetka, IIli- 
nois. 





Cities Regulate Private Off-Street 
Parking Facilities 


A survey of municipal regulation of pr!- 
vate off-street parking facilities in 
California cities, recently made by the 
League of California Cities and published 
in the June, 1948, Western City, reveals 
that: 

1. Twenty-one California cities require 
certain typés of new buildings to furnish 
off-street parking spaces for patrons. In- 
cluded in such zoning requirements are 
the following: single and multiple family 
dwellings, hotels, hospitals, theaters, res- 
taurants, places of public assembly, retail 
stores, office buildings, wholesale houses, 
and industrial buildings. The number oi 
required off-street parking spaces is gene! 
ally based either on capacity or square 
feet of gross floor area. The Fresno ordl- 
nance, adopted in 1939, specified that new 
hotels and hospitals provide off-street 
facilities on the basis of one space pet 
three guest rooms. The Los Angeles ord 
nance provides at least one off-street park: 
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ing space for every ten seats in church, 
high school, college and university audi- 
toriums; one parking space for every 1,000 
square feet of floor area in hospital and 
welfare institutions; and at least one park- 
ing space for every 1,000 square feet of 
gross floor area in business and commer- 
cial buildings having a gross floor area 
of 7,500 square feet or more. Santa Mon- 
ica has prepared a new land use ordinance 
requiring maintenance of off-street park- 
ing facilities by new apartment houses, 
commercial buildings, theaters, and hoteis. 

2. Twenty-four California cities have 
zoning ordinances which permit the crea- 
tion of off-street parking zones. 

3. Twenty-seven municipalities require 
planning commission consent before issu- 
ing a private off-street parking facility 
permit. 

4. Two-thirds of California’s cities over 
10,000 population require private parking 
operators to obtain municipal permits be- 
fore establishing off-street parking. 

5. In more than three-fourths of the 
California cities over 10,000 population, 
private parking lot operators pay business 
license fees, based generally on a flat rate, 
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gross income, number of parking spaces, 
total area, or number of employees. Flat 
fees generally range from $12 to $36 a 
year. No California city regulates parking 
fee charges. Most cities allow varying 
parking fees to be charged at different 
times or on special days. Thirteen cities 
require posting of signs which give the 
charges and other information. 

6. Sixteen, or less than one-fourth of 
California cities, regulate surfacing of pri- 
vately operated lots. All except nine cit- 
ies forbid private parking facilities abut- 
ting streets from encroaching on side- 
walks. Six cities require that parking lots 
be landscaped and shrubbery planted to 
screen them from the street. 

7. Eight cities prohibit temporary park- 
ing of cars by parking lot operators at 
curbs or driving them into public streets. 
Thirty-five, or about one-half of the cities, 
compel private parking facilities to have 
fire extinguishing equipment, but 22 limit 
this stipulation to enclosed garages. 

8. Thirteen, or about one-fifth of the 
cities, control the size and location of 
privately owned parking facilities in spe- 
cific areas. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


International City Managers’ Association -- 
a Island, Michigan, September 12-16, 
948. 

National Association of Assessing Othcers — 
Milwaukee, September 26-30, 1948. 

National Recreation Association — Omaha. 
September 26-30, 1948. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada — Ottawa, Canada, October 4-7. 
1948. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
— New York, October 10-14, 1948. 

American Society of Planning Officials — 
New York, October 11-13, 1948. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers — Philadel- 
phia, October 11-13, 1948. 

National Association of Housing Officials — 
Seattle, October 13-16, 1948. 


American Public Works Association — Bos- 
ton, October 17-20, 1948. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing — Philadelphia, October 18-20, 1948. 

Federation of Sewage Works Association — 
Detroit, October 18-21, 1948. 

National Safety Congress — Chicago, Octo- 
ber 18-22, 1948. 

American Public Health Association — Bos- 
ton, November 8-12, 1948. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs — 
Miami, November 9-12, 1948. 

National Municipal League — Boston, No- 
vember 22-24, 1948. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Ofh- 
cers — Washington, D. C., December 2-4, 1948. 

American Municipal Association — Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 13-15, 1948. 
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The consumers’ price index —the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities—stood at 170.5 on 
May 15, 1948, as compared with 169.3 on 
April 15, 1947 (1935-39=100). The family 
food bill was up 1.4 per cent. Increases in 
clothing amounted to 0.6 per cent but house- 
furnishings decreased 0.6 per cent. The index 
is up 9.3 per cent from May 15, 1947, the 
largest increase being in the prices of food 
which amounted to a rise of 12.4 per cent. 
Living costs on May 15, 1948, were 72.9 per 
cent above those of August, 1939. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


The Engineering News-Record construction 
cost index for July, 1948, was 222.67, as com- 
pared to 198.89 in July, 1947, and 170.5 in 
July, 1946, based on 1926=100. The con- 
struction cost index has four component parts 
— steel, lumber, cement, and common labor — 
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and is designed to measure the movement of 
construction costs in general. This index does 
not apply to any specific class of construction 
or to a particular locality, and it should not 
be used to measure building cost trends be- 
cause since 1933 common labor wages have 
increased more than skilled wages. Moreover, 
this index does not correct for labor produc. 
tivity, excessive overtime, or costs during ab- 
normal periods. The ENR building cost index 
for July, 1948, was 185.10 as compared to 
166.98 for July, 1947 (1926=100), and the 
ENR index of the 1948 dollar volume of con- 
struction through June, 1948, averaged 233.83 
or 45.83 per cent above the average index olf 
188 for the first six months of 1947. 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,420 in June, 1948, which was the 
same as June, 1947, and 4 per cent greater 
than in June, 1946. 
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1948 
Source: The Bond Buyel 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.28 on 
July 22, 1948, as compared with 2.24 on June 
17, 1948. (Note: This index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices) . 
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What American Cities Are Doing* 





Milwaukee Uses New Assessment Method 


ILWAUKEE, Wisconsin, has adopted a 
M new technique for the current reassess- 
ment of property for tax purposes. The tax 
commissioner uses a national price index in 
the appraisal of residential properties. By 
tying to this index the basic prices used to 
compute building assessments it may be pos- 
sible in the future to make immediate adjust- 
ments of assessed values to changing market 
values. A study showed that in 1940 sales 
prices in Milwaukee were only 2.6 per cent 
above assessments while by 1948 sales prices 
had risen to 89.7 per cent over assessments. 
Assessors making the revaluation are using a 
residential manual which establishes 20 ma- 
jor categories of residences and lists 12 types 
of construction. Among other aids developed 
are new depreciation schedules as well as 
methods of allowing for departures from class 
specifications, quality of construction, and 
unusual locations. The Milwaukee project 
involves the reappraisal of 96,000 parcels of 
improved real estate of which 85,119 are res- 
idences. In addition there are about 16,000 
vacant parcels. It is expected that the revalu- 
ation will be completed in 1949. 


Coordinate Hospital-Health Departments 


The American Hospital Association and the 
Americain Public Health Association have re- 
cently issued a joint statement of recommen- 
dations for the coordination of hospitals and 
health departments. Among the methods of 


ee 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa 
tion, American Public Works Association; Amer- 
ican Society of Planning officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Gov- 
‘mment Research Association, International As- 
oclation of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, National In- 
sutute of Governmental Purchasing, National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 
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coordination suggested are a single administra- 
tor for both hospital and health departments, 
joint housing where possible, joint use and 
interchange of personnel, and further training 
of personnel in both joint fields of activity. 
It pointed out, however, that the type of co- 
ordination used depends upon the number 
and physical location of hospitals, and other 
factors. The joint statement was published in 
the May, 1948, issue of the American Journal 
of Public Health. 


New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


University City, Missouri, has adopted a 5 
per cent occupation license fee for all five 
local public utilities, including the munici- 
pally operated water department, and the an- 
nual revenue is estimated at $117,000... . 
Dallas, Texas, has increased from 2 to 4 per 
cent the gross receipts tax on the local gas 
company to produce an estimated additional 
$150,000 annually. . . . Under Chicago’s new 
43-year electric franchise the company will pay 
the city 4 per cent of its gross revenue, instead 
of 3 per cent as in the past, the new rate pro- 
ducing an additional $1,000,000 a year. ... 
Ogden, Utah, recently adopted a business li- 
cense tax based on annual gross receipts. Sub- 
ject to minimum and maximum annual fees 
of $5 and $700, the tax applies to all persons 
engaged in business for profit in the city and 
carries a rate of 20 cents per $1,000 of gross 
receipts based on the preceding year... . 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania, which levies a fixed 
charge on each water outlet, has recently sur- 
veyed the number of outlets in the municipally 
owned water system that serves 6,500 city and 
suburban homes. Discovery of additional out- 
lets not paying the fixed charge resulted in 
$6,000 increased revenues. . . . New Orleans 
has recently broadened the city sales tax base 
to yield an estimated $1,000,000 additional 
revenue by levying the 1 per cent tax on hotel 
rooms and tourist camp accommodations, ad- 
missions for amusement and recreation facili- 
ties, parking or storage privileges, printing or 
similar services of reproducing written or 
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graphic matter, and to such services as laun- 
dry, cleaning, pressing, and dyeing, and cold 
storage. It also will apply to the sales of 
watches, shoes, refrigerators, radios, mechani- 
cal and electrical equipment, office appliances 
and equipment. The state legislature recently 
cut the city sales tax from 2 to 1 per cent, 
thereby reducing the estimated sales tax reve- 
nue $3,500,000 annually. . . . New York City 
has recently doubled the excise tax from a 
rate of 0.1 to 0.2 per cent on receipts of gen- 
eral businesses and from 0.2 to 0.4 per cent 
on financial businesses. . .. Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, will receive 5 per cent on the gross in- 
come of the local transit company’s operation 
within the city and 1 per cent on operations 
from the inter-city lines. The company also 
agreed to replace street cars with buses within 
30 days after the new rate, three tokens for 
25 cents, becomes effective and to pay the city 
an annual contribution of $6,000 for remov- 
ing the street car tracks which will become 
city property. . . . Pendleton, Oregon, voters 
rejected a proposal to reduce sewer service 
charges from $1 a month to 50 cents... . 
The Chicago Federal Reserve Bank in a recent 
survey of business conditions advocated more 
extensive use of service charges and fees as 
the most practical method for municipal gov: 
ernments to reduce their dependence on state 
and federal aid. 


Refuse Disposal Practices 


In Kansas City, Missouri, all public rubbish 
dumps, reduced in number from seven to four, 
are now operated as sanitary fills. The last 
dump was converted to this method recently 
when the city acquired two large tractors with 
bulldozer attachments and an eight-yard scra- 
per. With the sanitary fill method, the city 
expects to eliminate smoke, odor, rats and 
unsightly appearance. . . . Sierra Madre, Ar- 
cadia, and E] Monte, California, have recently 
contracted with Monrovia for sanitary fill dis- 
posal of municipal refuse on the 48-acre Mon- 
rovia sewer farm which soon will go out of 
use when Monrovia joins the Los Angeles 
County Sanitation Districts... . The Engi- 
neering News-Record conducted a survey oi 
refuse disposal practices and costs in 300 cities 
and concluded that: (1) 55 per cent of the 
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cities have municipal collection of refuse, 12 
per cent have municipal collection, of only 
garbage or only refuse, 12 per cent have con- 
tract services for refuse collection, and 21 per 
cent have contract services for garbage; (2) 
cities rely on general tax funds for financiny 
refuse disposal operations in 72 per cent ot 
the cities, and special service charges are em- 
ployed in 15 per cent of the 300 municipalities 
included in the survey. 


Public Safety News 


Baltimore, Maryland, is now enforcing an 
ordinance, which was passed two years ago, 
banning the use of portable kerosene stoves 
effective in June, 1948. If such a stove causes 
a fire, the fire department automatically re 
quests a summons against the responsible per- 
son. . . . The Waterloo, Iowa, police depart- 
ment has been taking movies of suspected 
drunken drivers immediately after their ar- 
rest and shows the film as evidence when the 
accused comes to trial. Since beginning the 
practice early in 1948, drunken driver arres‘s 
have talleyed 66 with 55 convictions and 11 
cases pending. . . . During the first 121 days of 
1948, fire destroyed an average of $2,252,000 
worth of irreplacable property a day in the 
country, according to the National Board oi 
Fire Underwriters. . . . The newly organized 
State Officials’ National Highway Safety Com 
mittee, using the motto, “A Job for the State 
in 48,” has recently set up a program which 
will include a state-wide traffic salety conle: 
ence, city conferences, participation in na- 
tional trafic safety contests, interim commit 
tees to study uniform laws, a long-range high 
way planning study, and liaison with nationa! 
committees. 


Recent Public Works News 


The Minneapolis engineering department 
has recently devised a $200 sand _ sprea le: 
which can be installed and retained in a 
truck whether the truck is used for sanding 
or other purposes. The new device spreads 
the sand uniformly and is estimated will more 
than double the department’s sand-spreading 
efficiency. . . . The St. Louis council has re- 
cently provided for a new city division of 
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aviation within the department of public util- 
ities and headed by a commissioner of aviation. 
... Denver is now using a new armor-coat- 
ing street surfacing process, consisting of thick 
binding oil and coarse gravel. Reasons given 
for choosing the armor-coating process over 
seal coating were: (1) a tougher wearing sur- 
face, (2) greater visibility because of its lighter 
color, (3) nonskid surface. Chicago, Illinois, 
first used seal coating on old and deteriorated 
roads in 1944. Within three years over 4,000.- 
000 square yards of pavement were water- 
proofed and given a new wearing coat by this 
process. The assistant engineer of the bureau 
of streets believes that seal coating, though 
not a cure-all, has proved the most economical 
method of salvaging old pavements. At an 
annual cost of three cents per square yard, 
application of a seal coat extends the useful- 
ness of a pavement beyond natural expec- 
tancies. . . . Provo, Utah, has installed 114 
new mercury vapor lights as the first step in 
a $150,000 five-year program of replacing all 
present street lights in the city. Revenue from 
the municipally-owned power system paid for 
the lights, which city officials claim will give 
twice as much illumination on half the power 
of the old type lights. 


Councilmen Inspect City Activities 


Two cities have recently conducted inspec- 
tion trips for councilmen and others. Boulder, 
Colorado, has inaugurated a series of such 
trips for city councilmen. The first two tours 
covered nine of the city’s 15 reservoirs and the 
city park system. Future inspections will in- 
clude streets, highways, and the sewage dispo- 
sal plant. City Manager Robert E. Baumber- 
ger believes that planned trips will eliminate 
the handicaps the average councilman may 
face if he takes trips “on his own.” He lists 
these handicaps as: (1) difficulty in disrupt- 
ing his own business and daily routine, (2) 
natural embarrassment in being seen by the 
administrative staff and perhaps being con- 
sidered a “snooper,” (3) ineffectiveness be- 
cause of poor explanation to supplement cas- 
ual observation, (4) feeling of “leave it to the 
manager” — that a councilman spends enough 
time attending council meetings. Mr. Baum- 
berger anticipates that these inspections “will 
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go far in developing and maintaining effec- 
tive teamwork between the council and the 
manager.” 

The other city is Pendleton, Oregon (8,847), 
where City Manager Oren L. King conducted 
a tour of municipal activities during the 
month that the 1948-49 budget was being con- 
sidered by the council. City councilmen and 
more than a score of businessmen and other 
citizens inspected the new municipal garage, 
the sanitary fill where garbage is disposed, a 
street widening project, the city sewage dis- 
posal plant, and the water pump house and 
pressure reservoir. The local paper printed a 
two-page illustrated writeup of the tour. 


Manager Requires Work Programs 


In Bangor, Maine, City Manager Oliver D. 
Comstock recently sent a memo to his depart- 
ment heads requesting that work programs be 
prepared for the next fiscal year. Work pro- 
gram forms attached to the memo contained 
columns for listing types of activities or proj- 
ects each department will carry on, work units 
which apply to each, estimated quantities of 
work, and estimated unit costs. The manager’s 
memo stated in part: “These work programs, 
when prepared by your bureau or division 
chief, are to be reviewed and modified by you 
when you formulate your department budget 
requests. The work programs as approved by 
you are then used to justify budget estimates 
submitted to this office. . . . I plan to hold a 
meeting of department heads soon to discuss 
the preparation of these work programs.” (The 
International City Managers’ Association in 
June, 1948, issued a report entitled The Pre- 
paration of Work Programs and Annual Bud- 
get Estimates, which was sent to the officials of 
cities that subscribe to the Association’s Man- 
agement Information Service.) 


Finance News From Here and There 


The Atlanta, Georgia, council has recently 
eliminated a 2 per cent cash discount for 
prompt payment of city taxes. The mayor 
who felt the discount unjust explained that 
large organizations with large cash reserves 
took advantage of the discount but many small 
taxpayers unable to raise money early in the 
year paid their full bills and often a penalty. 
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. . « Despite an increase of $78,000,000, or 
16.8 per cent, in local government taxes in 
California this year over last, the average tax 
rate per $100 of assessed value of tangible 
property decreased 17 cents, or 3.3 per cent, 
according to the California State Board of 
Equalization. The assessed value was approx- 
imately $11,000,000,000 this year, 20.7 per cent 
above the 1946 total. City tax rates declined 
7.7 per cent to an average of $1.69 per $100, 
and county tax rates declined 5.9 per cent to 
an average of $1.92. . . . Rye, New York, vot- 
ers have approved a $1,545,000 bond issue to 
finance a six-year Civic improvement program, 
including an estimated $500,000 for off-street 
parking facilities for 500 cars. The approved 
referendum issues were $842,000 for sewers 
and drainage systems, $249,000 for paving 
streets and parking areas, $385,000 for acquisi- 
tion of Jand for parking areas, playgrounds, 
and streets, and $69,000 for improving exist- 
. . » The Kansas City, Mis 
souri, director of water has estimated that 
purchase of steel reinforced concrete pipes 
instead of cast iron pipes for a 714 mile flow 
line will save the city $392,282... . Of 32 
reporting cities over 40,000 population, be- 


ing playgrounds. 


tween 78 and 90 per cent charge municipal 
departments for electric services performed by 
city-owned electric utilities; however, of 34 
reporting cities over 250,000 population, be- 
tween 60 and 77 per cent make no charge to 
municipal department for city water, accord- 
ing to a recent survey made by the Los Ange- 
les Bureau of Budget and Efficiency. . . . As 
a result of a seven-year, locally-initiated pro- 
gram, Haverford, Pennsylvania, has reduced its 
tax delinquent property from 700 to about 60 
parcels and, at the same time collected $200,- 
000 in back taxes and $30,000 in municipal 
liens. . . . Norfolk, Virginia, ended the year 
1947 with a cash surplus of $1,491,014. In 
addition the city has a reserve of $540,000 in 
the 1948 budget. These funds, according to 
the city manager, will enable the city to speed 
up its capital improvements program. 


Recent State Legislation 
New York has passed a bill providing for a 
local referendum on establishing a two-platoon 
in place of the present three-platoon system 
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in the New York City fire department . . 
The California state legislature last year cre 
ated a recreation commission of seven mem 
bers charged with the responsibility of form. 
ulating a comprehensive recreational policy 
for the state and to encourage public recrea 
tion activities . . . Acting under a state law 
relating to “obscene, indecent, and immoral 
literature” the cities of Detroit and Hillsdale, 
Michigan have banned the sale of 36 comic 
or “funny” books and Indianapolis has banned 
35 such publications . . . A new Virginia law 
imposes a statewide ban on the sale of fire 
works, except for small firecrackers, Roman 
candles, sparklers, caps, and whirligigs ... 
New York passed a bill that enables either the 
New York Port Authority or the World ‘Trade 
Corporation to acquire, rehabilitate, and op- 
erate the New York City piers. The city now 
is considering proposals from both organiza- 
tions. 


Recent Federal Laws Affecting Cities 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority will pay 
municipalities for damages by federal agencies 
to their airports. . . . Congress has authorized 
federal grants and loans to municipalities for 
planning and building sewage treatment 
plants but failed to make an appropriation 
for this purpose. Funds will not be available 
for some time, although Congress did provide 
administrative funds to set up the program. 
The new law provides 2 per cent loans to 
municipalities to meet one-third of. the con- 
struction cost, but not more than $250,000 
per project, and also provides credit for one- 
third of the cost, not to exceed $20,000, of 
planning and engineering a project. It also 
authorizes $1,000,000 a year for five years for 
the grants. The Federal Security Agency will 
handle grants to the states and select the proj: 
ects, but the Federal Works Agency will hand! 
planning grants and construction loans to mt 
nicipalities and other local agencies. . . . New 
federal aid street and highway legislation s¢t 
up a two-year program, 1950 and 1951, and 
authorizes $450,000,000 a year with no change 
in the 50-50 matching between state and fed- 
eral government. Urban projects will receiv¢ 
a minimum of 25 per cent of each year's al 
thorization in addition to regular system funds 
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by state highway departments. . . . : A total of 
$58,800,000 of the $75,000,000 appropriated 
by Congress for the 1948-49 national school 
lunch program has been apportioned to the 
participating states. Funds allocated to the 
states are used to reimburse participating 
schools for a part of their local purchases ot 
food for school lunches. They are apportioned 
by a formula based on number of children of 
school age and per capita income of each state. 
The law requires that federal funds accepted 
must be matched by funds from sources within 
the states. 


City Budget Sent To Businessmen 


In Inglewood, California (30,114), the cham- 
ber of commerce recently printed 1,000 copies 
of the four-page city budget and mailed them 
to all its members. During the preparation cf 
the budget the city council invited the presi 
dent and board of directors of the chamber 
of commerce to go over the entire city budget 
with Administrative Officer C. W. Shelley, who 
stated that this procedure “turned out to be 
the best public relations act that had ever 
been done in the city. . . . The businessmen 
became acquainted with the financial status of 
the city and helped put over a sales tax, and 
an admissions tax on the race track which 
brings the city approximately $275,000 per 
year.” 


Cities Annex Outlying Areas 


In Junction City and Springfield, Oregon, 
annexation proposals have been approved by 
both the city and outside areas. In Spring- 
field the annexation adds an estimated 3,000 
people to the city and more than doubles the 
city’s assessed valuation because a number of 
large industries are located in the newly an 
nexed territory. Assessed valuation of the area 
is estimated at $3,500,000. Although annexa- 
tion measures were approved by Salem and 
Astoria, Oregon, proposals were defeated in 
the area to be annexed. . . . With recent an- 
nexation of 896 acres, Louisville’s boundaries 
how encircle two corporate cities. Seneca Gar- 
dens, incorporated in 1939, consists of 83.5 
acres and has more than 200 homes. Seneca 
Vista, incorporated in 1946, has 27.3 acres 
and about 150 homes. Louisville furnishes the 
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two cities gas, electricity, and other services. 
Stockton, California, has recently annexed 
129.9 acres containing approximately 1,120 
inhabitants. . . . Borger, Texas, recently an- 
nexed 680 acres of adjoining unincorporated 
territory. 


Recent Court Decisions 

The New York Court of Appeals recently 
upheld a New York City regulation requiring 
permits for meetings, speeches, and the exhi- 
bition of signs in parks. The corporation coun- 
sel of New York City contended that a city 
may legally control sound trucks and other 
manifestations of political demonstrations “‘il 
we set up regulations for public good that 
are equally applicable to all citizens and that 
are completely specific.” It was his belief that 
the recent Lockport, New York, ordinance li- 
censing sound trucks in public parks had been 
held unconstitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court because it gave unlimited dis- 
cretion in granting permits. ... A district 
court has held the Denver | per cent retail 
sales tax as “constitutional, valid, and enforce: 
able, except for an amendment providing for 
a tax on motor vehicles purchased outside the 
city and brought into the city.” The judge 
declined to rule on the amendment because 
the defendants had not shown that they had 
purchased _ vehicles. A county superior 
court has recently given the state of Georgia 
permission to collect $250,000 from a local 
power company in occupational licenses on 
buses. The state plans to collect a $50 license 
fee on every bus hauling more than seven 
persons on routes mostly within the city lim- 
its. This ruling will enable the state to collect 
nearly $1,000,000 in occupational licenses from 
all bus companies within the city limits of 
Georgia municipalities. . . . A federal district 
court recently ruled that Louisville has the 
right to halt street soliciting of magazine sub- 
scriptions. . . . The Ohio supreme court re- 
cently held that the Cincinnnati city council 
“had the sole authority to decide whether the 
city would continue to furnish its surplus 
water to surrounding territories” and conse- 
quently that a private realtor outside the city 
limits cannot compel the city manager to ex 
tend water mains outside the city contrary to 
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an existing ordinance (State ex rel. Indian 
Hill Acres, Inc., v. City Manager, Ohio, May 5, 
1948). This action reversed a decision of the 
court of appeals... . / A Louisiana court held 
that a partnership engaged in business both 
inside and outside the city limits of New Or- 
leans is subject to the city’s license tax on 
gross earnings on all of its business in City of 
New Orleans v. W. Horace Williams Com- 
pany, 33 So. (2d.) (La., November 10, 1947). 


News On The Personnel Front 


Dayton, Ohio, has set up a personnel sec- 
tion in the city manager’s office and appointed 
a full-time personnel officer. A new position 
classification and pay plan, now being in- 
stalled, is based on a pay survey made a year 
ago, and the council has recently approved 
cost-of-living adjustments of $17.50 a month 
for full-time employees and 10 cents an hour 
for others. The city plans to reduce the time 
interval required for the step increases in 
the pay plan and to establish a fourth or merit 
step with a clear and workable method of 
evaluating services to determine who may be 
entitled to this recognition. City Manager 
Russell E. McClure has recommended that the 
council consider adoption of a cost-of-living 
pav adjustment based on the consumers’ price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. . . . 
The New Orleans department of city civil 
service has begun installing a new service rat- 
ing plan for classified employees. Supervisors 
rate employees on 10 factors divided into four 
classes: “unsatisfactory,” “fair,” “meritorious,” 
and “excellent.” The appointing authority 
reviews the ratings and employees are shown 
their ratings before submission to the civil 
service department. A copy of the rating form 
and instructions for its use are included in a 
recently prepared service rating manual... . 
In Maine the state bureau of taxation, Maine 
Municipal Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, and the University of 
Maine will sponsor a_ three-day assessors’ 
school late in August on the valuation of 
property for tax purposes. . . . In San Mateo 
County, California, a committee composed ot 
two members of the civil service commission 


and the personnel director will appraise 33 
management-level jobs under a point evalua- 
tion system covering seven factors to deter. 
mine their relative pay rates. Pay data will 
be gathered for key jobs in the group alter 
each job receives point ratings. Pay levels 
for these jobs then will be established. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


New York City has recently adopted an or 
dinance outlawing pinball machines while 
East Orange, New Jersey, has achieved the 
same result by increasing the annual license 
fee for mechanical amusement devices from 
$100 to $500 per year. Baltimore, Maryland, 
has passed an ordinance requiring off-street 
parking space to be provided for in the con- 
struction of new buildings for use as residen- 
tial dwellings. Indianapolis has licensed sec- 
ond-hand automobile dealers and the business 
of sidewalk or street photography. Cincinnati 
has adopted an ordinance governing the oper- 
ation of ice and roller skating rinks; Denver, 
Colorado, and Columbus, Ohio, have adop- 
ted air pollution regulations; and Jackson 
ville, Florida, has regulated the conduct ol 
auction sales and levied a license tax on auc- 
tions and the business of auctioneering. 


Receive Noise Abatement Awards 
Eleven cities have received awards from the 
National Noise Abatement Council for prog: 
ress made through organized effort at reducing 
needless noise in home, street, office and fac 
tory: Atlanta, Georgia; Baltimore, Maryland; 
Beverly Hills, California; Evansville, Indiana; 
Jacksonville, Florida; Little Rock, Arkansas, 
Los Angeles, California; Memphis, Tennessee; 
New York, New York; Rochester, New York: 
and Salt Lake City, Utah. Secretary of the 
council said that these 11 cities have organized 
public aid to combat the unnecessary noise 
menace by having a year round educational 
effort sponsored by a local council or noise 
abatement committee and supported by mu 
nicipal authorities, civic organizations, cham 
bers of commerce, boards of trade, hotel ass0- 

ciations, women’s clubs, and Legion posts. 
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The Pick of the Month ' 


FINANCING MUNICIPAL OFF-STREET PARh- 
ING Faciities. By Miner B. Phillipps 
and Irving Tenner. Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association of the United States 
and Canada, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 


cago 37. 1948. 65pp. $2.50. 

This report discusses principles of finance, 
accounting, and budgeting that are applicable 
to municipal off-street parking facilities; an- 
swers questions concerning operation costs, 
facility types, locations, operation and financ- 
ing methods, and authorities; and also sum- 
marizes the practices and proposed plans of 
109 cities. 


GENERAL 


Ciry MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN SOUTH DAkora. 
By W. O. Farber. Government Research 
Bureau, University of South Dakota, Ver- 


million. Report No. 17. 1948. 48pp. 
ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT; SELECTED 
Papers. By Chester I. Barnard. Harvard 


University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
1948. 244pp. $4. 

Roster or City OrriciAts In Texas, 1948. 
League of Texas Municipalities, Austin. 
June, 1948. 65pp. $3.50. 

Wuat Does INpustry Expect or A CoMMuN- 
ity? By H. Y. Bassett. Bureau of Public 


Administration, University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama. 1948. 19pp. 
EDUCATION 


Community EpucATION IN Action; A REPORT 
ON COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND ADULT 
EpucaTion. American Association for Adult 
Education, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City 27. 1948. 58pp. 50 cents. 

How SHatt We Pay ror EpucaTion? <Ap- 
PROACHES TO THE ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION. 
By Seymour E. Harris, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York City 16. 

1948. 214pp. $3. 

ScHooL ENROLLMENT OF THE CIVILIAN PoPuLA- 
TION: Octroser, 1947. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1948 11 pp. 


FINANCE 


ANNUAL Property TAXx Levies IN OREGON, 
1922 to 1947-48. Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search and Service, University of Oregon, 





Eugene. June, 1948. 15pp. 

ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRATION: 1947; PAPERS 
PRESENTED AT THE THIRTEENTH NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRATION. 
Hevp aT MIAmM1 BEACH, FLORIDA, DECEMBER 
1-4, 1947. National Association of Assessing 
Officers, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
1948. 113pp. $2. 

CENTRALIZED PURCHASING FOR WASHINGTON 
Cities. By Ernest H. Campbell. Bureau of 
Governmental Research and Service, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 5. 1948. 

COMPENDIUM OF CiTy GOVERNMENT FINANCFS 
IN 1946; THe 397 Cities Havinc Poputa- 
TIONS OVER 25,000. Governments Division, 
Bureau of the Census. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1948. 
118pp. 45 cents. 

HIsTORICAL REVIEW OF STATE AND LocAt Gov- 
ERNMENT FINANCES. Governments Division, 
Bureau of Census, Washington 25, D.C. 
June, 1948. 42pp. 

REVISED SUMMARY OF STATE AND LocAL Gov- 
ERNMENT FINANCES IN 1942. STATE AND 
LocaL GOVERNMENT SPECIAL StupiEs Num- 
BER 26. Governments Division, Bureau of 
the Census, Washington 25, D.C. June, 
1948. 3lpp. 

Tax Systems. Commerce Clearing House, 214 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 11th 
edition. 1948. 382pp. $15. 

TIMEKEEPING AND PAYROLL PrRocepures. Office 
of the City Auditor and Comptroller, San 
Diego. 1948. Unpaged. 

TrousBLE Spots IN TAXATION; EssAYS IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF TAXATION AND OTHER Pur- 
Lic FINANCE ProsLeMs. By Harold M. 
Groves. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 1948. 105pp. $2. 

YOUNGSTOWN INCOME TAx REGULATIONS. Is- 
sued by J. Emerson Davis, Director of Fi- 
nance, City of Youngstown, Ohio. 40pp. 


FIRE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 74TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
Cuiers, New York, Aucust 19-22, 1947. 
International Association of Fire Chiefs, 49 
West 40th Street, New York City. 1947. 
242pp. 

STANDARDS FOR WATER SPRAY SYSTEMS FOR FIRE 
PROTECTION. National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John Street, New York City 7 
1947. 42pp. 
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HEALTH 


A DENTAL Care PROGRAM FOR SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN IN BALTIMORE City. Maryland Plan- 
ning Commision, 104 Equitable Building, 
Baltimore 2. March, 1948. 26pp. 15 cents. 

HospiTAL FACILITIES IN CALIFCRNIA (REVISED 
Report). Department of Public Health, 
760 Market Street, San Francisco 2. March, 
1948. 60pp. 

Mitk ConrTROL ORDINANCES; SEVEN SUGGESTED 
OrpinAnces. League of Minnesota Munic!- 
palities, 15 University Library Building, 
Minneapolis 14. 1948. Variously paged. 

A ProGRAM or MUNICIPAL MILK CONTROL FOR 
Minnesota. By State Department of Health. 
League of Minnesota Municipalities, 15 
University of Minnesota Library, Minnea- 
polis 14. 1948. 12pp. 

ScHOOL HEALTH SERVICES; HEARINGS BEFORE A 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON S.1290, Marcu 8 AND 9, 
1948. Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D.C. 1948. 102pp. 80th 
Congress, 2nd session. 

SWIMMING Poot OPERATION (REVISED EpITION) . 


Illinois Department of Public Health, 
Springfield. May 1, 1948. 60pp. Circular 


number 125. 
Wuy We Neep More Hospitats. Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25,D.C. 1947. 
Ilpp. 5 cents. 
HOUSING 
BETTER HoOusING FOR THE FAMILY. Women’s 


City Club of New York, Inc., Hotel New 
Weston, 50th Street & Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 1948. 58pp. $1. 

HousINnc OF THE NONWHITE PopuLATIOoN, 19140 
To 1947. By Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1948. 13pp. 15 cents. 

NATIONAL ELectric SAFETY Cope. By the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Hand- 
book H30. Fifth edition, 1948. 408pp. 
$1.25. 

PREFABS ON PARADE. The Housing Institute, 
Inc., Deep River, Connecticut. 1948. 112 
pp- $2. 

STuDY AND INVESTIGATION OF Housinc; HEAr- 
INGS BEFORE THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON Hous- 
inc, U. S. Concress. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1948. 4 vol- 
umes. 80th Congress, Ist session. 

THe Unirorm PLuMBING Cope ror Housinc. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. February, 1948. 83pp. 


PERSONNEL 


OFFICE WorKERS; SALARIES, Hours OF Work, 
SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS, CHICAGO, ILL! 
NOIs, FEBRUARY, 1948. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Washington 25, D.C. June, 1948. 
29pp. 

SuITABLE Work UNDER THE NEw YorK UNEm- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE LAw; CASE Book or 
APPEAL BOARD AND Court DECcIsions. hy 
Lilian Chutroo. Unemployment Insurance 
State Advisory Council, 342 Madison Ave. 
nue, Nwe York. 1947. 158pp. 


PLANNING 


ANNUAL HicHway NEEp oF $4 BILLion PLactrs 
EMPHASIS ON PLANNING. Reprint from Eng- 
neering News-Record. Automotive Safety 
Foundation, 700 Hill Building, Washington 
6, D.C. 1948. Unpaged. 

HIGHWAY DEVELOPMENT AND- FINANCING; SIX 
ASPECTS OF A VITAL PROBLEM. National 
Highway Users Conference, 938 National 
Press Building, Washington 4, D.C. 1947. 
18pp. 

MANUAL OF THE RICHMOND City PLAN. City 
Planning Commission, 217 Governor Street. 


Richmond. 1947. 32pp. 
POLICE 


SALARIES AND WorKING CONDITIONS OF PCLICE 
MEN IN VARIOUS VIRGINIA PoLice DEPART 
MENTS. League of Virginia Municipalities. 
902 Travelers Building, Richmond 19. 1948. 
2Ipp. 75 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


OrANGE County SEWERAGE Survey, 1146-47: 
REPORT UPON THE COLLECTION, TREATMENT 
AND DiIsposAL OF SEWAGE AND INDUSTRIAI 
WaAsTES OF ORANGE CcouNTY, CALIFORNIA. 
Sewerage Survey, 401 West Sixth Street, 
Santa Ana, California. 1947. 470pp. 

REPAIR OF SANITATION AND Hicuway Eou!”- 


MENT. By Robert K. Sawyer. Bureau of 
Municipal Research, 311 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia 7. 1947. 32pp. 


RECREATION 


Community RecreATION: A Guine To 11s OR 
GANIZATION AND ApMINISTRATION. By Harold 
D. Meyer and Charles K. Brightbill. D.C. 
Heath and Company, 231 West 39th Stree! 
New York City. 1948. 704pp. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


LPENA, MICHIGAN (12,808). City Manager. 
Former manager’s salary $5,750. E. E. 
Seguin, City Clerk. 

CincinNATI, Onto (455,610). Traffic Engi- 
neer. Age 25 to 50 years, male; must have 
three years responsible experience in traffic 
engineering; a university degree, preferabiy 
engineering, is desirable; nonresidents eligible. 
File applications by September 8. Salary $4,798 
to $5,318. Write to Civil Service Commission, 
260 City Hall, Cincinnati 2. 

Cotsy, Kansas (3,500). City Manager. Pre- 
vious manager experience preferred. Salary 
$5,000. K. W. Davis, City Clerk. 

GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA (96,495). Training 
and Personnel Assistant. To be in charge of 
training and safety education program. Age 
25 to 45 years; should be college graduate with 
specialization in public or personnel admin- 
istration, psychology, education, and related 
fields; should have four years experience in 
technical phases of personnel work; file appli 
cations before September 15; nonresidents eli- 
gible. Salary $4,680 to $5,800. Civil Service 
Commission, 613 East Broadway, Glendale. 

Hazarp, Kentucky (7,397). City Manager. 
Business or engineering background with man- 
ager experience preferred. Salary $5,000. J. J. 
Moran, Mayor. 

LrsANon, Missouri (5,025). City Manager. 
Council prefers manager and engineering ex- 
perience. Salary $4,800 to $6,000. Kenneth E. 
Bell, Mayor. 

Linpsay, OKLAHOMA (5,000). City Manager. 
City operates water and electric plants. Salary 
$5,400. Apply City Clerk. 

MANISTIQUE, MicHIGAN (6,000). City Mana- 
ger. Administrative ability and registered en- 
ginecr. Mayor Walter Burns. 

New RocuHetie, New York (58,408). City 
Manager. Applications are requested from 
experienced managers for January | appoint- 
ment and will be kept confidential if re- 
quested. $10,000 present salary. Charles U. 
Combes, City Clerk. 

STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA (6,226) . City 
Manager. Administrative experience and en- 
gineering desired. Present salary $5,300. H. O. 
Smith, Councilman. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Administrative assistant to city manager. 
Age 37. Completed bachelor’s degree in poii- 
P 
tical science from University of Minnesota in 


March. John A. Klein, 178 West Summit Ave- 
nue, St. Paul 2. 


APPOINTMENTS 


R. Merritt BAKER, technical advisor and 
city consultant to North Sacramento, is the 
first manager of Auburn, California. 

Donavp H. Bratt, recent graduate of Bos- 
ton University, has been appointed manager of 
Calais, Maine. 

F. Rospert BUECHNER, manager of Grand 
Ledge, Michigan, 1923 to 1924; Gladstone, 
Michigan, 1924 to 1935; Piqua, Ohio, 1935 to 
1941; Superior, Wisconsin, 1941 to 1946; and 
Hamilton, Ohio, 1946 to 1948, has been ap- 
pointed manager at Flint, Michigan. 

Harowp N. Corsin, administrative assistant 
to the manager of Oakland, California, has 
been appointed manager at Porterville, Cali- 
fornia. 

HERBERT C. Grecory, assistant manager, has 
become city manager at Quincy, Florida. 

R. C. Hoppe, city manager of Sweetwater, 
1941 to 1947, and Midland, Texas, 1947 to 
January, 1948, has been appointed manager at 
Waco, Texas. 

R. H. Koetuer, city engineer, is now man- 
ager of Yoakum, Texas. 

R. G. LINGLEY, consulting engineer, has been 
appointed manager at Bloomfield, Connecti- 
cut. 

C. T. McDonaLp, community manager of 
Middle River, Maryland, has become manager 
of Greenbelt, Maryland. 

Donatp M. Oakes, manager of Alpena, 
Michigan, since 1942, is the first manager of 
Berkley, Michigan. 

CHaArRLes Opom, a Bartow city employee for 
24 years, is now manager of Bartow, Florida. 

WiLtiAM RicHARps, manager of Phoenix, 
Arizona, in 1947, is the first manager of Mer- 
ced, California. 

DANIEL RosInson, a certified public account- 
ant in Richmond, is now manager of Alber- 
marle County, Virginia. 

Neat D. Smitn, manager of Ontario, Cali- 
fornia, 1939 to 1945, and assistant city mana- 
ger, San Diego, California, 1945 to 1948, has 
become the first manager of Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia. 

H. D. STEENsON, superintendent of utilities 
at Plano, Texas, has been appointed first man- 
ager of Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 

H. D. WELLER, administrative assistant to the 
city manager of Berkeley, California, has been 
appointed first manager of Lodi, California. 

J. H. WiccLeswortn, manager of Durango, 
Colorado, since July, 1946, has been appointed 
first manager of Russell, Kansas. 
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IT’S NEW... IT’S PROVEN... AMERICA’S FINEST AUTOMATIC PARKING METER 







AUTOMAT‘¢ 


THE PARKING METER THAT WINDS 


*Reg. Trade-Mork 
U. S. Potent 2430384 
Others Pending 


STOP ... Don't buy any automatic parking | Orders ore being filled os rapidly as 
meter till you investigate the sensa- possible. We urge you to make 
tional new Automaton. You will be your reservation now for 


glad you waited! 


LOOK ... You will be convinced when you see 
Automaton actually wind itself! Ask 
for a personal demonstration. 


LISTEN...Here is a fact worth listening to. 
Automaton is the finest automatic 
parking meter ever built, yet it costs 
no more. May we send you full details? 


DUNCAN METER CORP. 


835 M. WOOD STREET, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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